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Nation Attempts to 
Raise Buying Power 


Various Methods of Increasing 
Purchasing Power of Con- 
sumers Are Studied 


HEART OF ECONOMIC ISSUE 


Prosperity Depends Upon Finding Way 
to Balance Production and 
Consumption in U. S. 


The last 10 years have been difficult 
ones for the United States. Except for a 
few weeks in 1937, and a still shorter 
period during the present war, our industry 
has been operating at a subnormal rate. 
Many factories have been idle. Very few 
have worked at full capacity. As a result, 
we have had eight to 12 million unem- 
ployed. 

Idle factories and idle men have meant 
poverty and suffering for many Americans. 
Some families have been unable to get 
enough food. Many have been badly 
clothed, or inadequately housed. Few have 
had a really satisfactory standard of living. 
As a country we have not been turning out 
enough goods to meet people’s needs. 


A Rich Country 


There is no physical reason for this fail- 
ure. The United States is potentially a 
rich country. Our factories are able to 
obtain all the cotton, iron ore, copper, coal, 
and other raw materials needed. They are 
equipped with efficient, up-to-date machin- 
ery. We have lots of fuel. Our railways, 
ships, and highways can carry more than 
we can produce. 

Nor can we blame our businessmen. They 
are always ready to increase production 
as much as possible. There is only one 
thing that keeps them from turning out 
much more than they do—knowledge that 
they could not sell the additional goods. 
They make what they can sell, and no 
more. 

Since we know that people have wanted 
and needed to buy much more than they 
did, we can only conclude that many peo- 
ple have not had enough money to buy 
the things they desired. They lacked 
what we call purchasing power. During 
the last few years you may have heard a 
great deal about this lack of consumer 
buying power. All sorts of pet ideas and 
cure-alls have been advocated as methods 
of remedying this flaw in our economic 
mechanism. Before we consider any of 
these, let us see if we can find the root 
of the difficulty. 

There is no shortage of money. In- 
vestigation has shown that we have all 
the gold, currency, and credit that we 
can use. The vaults of our banks are 
bulging with unused money. If more 
were put into circulation it would quickly 
be deposited in the banks and would have 
little effect on purchasing power. Nor is 
there any leakage of purchasing power. 
Such a leakage would be impossible. Every 
dollar that is spent goes to someone and 
may be re-spent. When an aarticle is 
made, labor is paid its wages in advance. 
The producer of the raw material is paid 
before the finished article is put up for 
sale. If consumers do not buy all the 
goods that are offered for sale, it can mean 
only one thing—that someone does not 
want to spend his money but would rather 
save it up for a “rainy day.” 

Now savings are a good thing. Someone 
has to save money if we are to have new 
factories, develop new machinery, or build 
better houses. But, our economists tell us, 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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THOSE NERVOUS NEUTRALS 
SHOEMAKER IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 








Thanksgiving - 1939 
By WALTER E. MYER 

There may be a difference of opinion this year concerning the most appropriate time 
for giving thanks, but there should be agreement among Americans that we have 
abundant reason to feel and express our thankfulness for the blessings which we enjoy. 
In saying this I am not unmindful of the hardships which many endure even in our own 
land. I know how anxious these times are for the millions who are out of work. I can 
understand the bitter disappointment of young men and women, trained for responsible 
positions, to whom the doors of opportunity are still closed. I know that thousands of 
persons, at this season as at every other, are bearing the heavy burden of personal grief. 
I realize full well that our nation is passing through a period of domestic strain and 
international crisis. And yet I feel that we in America should be grateful to the Master 
of our destinies as we think of the good things which we still enjoy even during these 
troubled times. 

Let us give thanks that our country is at peace, for peace is a precious boon, not to be 
passed over lightly or taken for granted. Few are the inhabitants of the earth who 
enjoy a security such as ours. Most other peoples are embroiled in war or threatened 
by it. In many lands families are separated today, living in dread and danger. We are 
free from all that, and for our relative safety we may offer up our thanks. 

Let us give thanks for the opportunity found here in abundant measure to obtain an 
education; to grow in knowledge, wisdom, and power. There are too many Americans, 
it is true, who do not have educational opportunity, and we should determine that it 
shall be enjoyed by all. But nowhere else is it so nearly universal. We may best prove our 
gratitude by taking advantage of the opportunities we enjoy, using them in fullest 
measure. 

Let us give thanks for the spirit of good will, kindliness, freedom, and tolerance with 
which America is blessed. It is not universal here, for there is cruelty, injustice, hatred, 
and intolerance among us. But we do not suffer here from the extremes of national 
hatreds, religious bigotry, racial prejudice, and class bitterness which make life so sordid, 
ugly, and terrifying in many other lands. 

We say this not in a boastful spirit, but in all humility. We know that perfection is 
far off in America, but we have reason to believe that we are on the upward road. For 
all this we may well express our gratitude at the Thanksgiving season, mingling with our 
thanks a quiet determination to keep faithfully on the road which leads to a better life 
for ourselves as individuals and for the country which we love. 


Low Countries Fear 


Invasion by Germany 


The Netherlands and Belgium Act 
to Strengthen Defenses to 
Meet Emergencies 


DELAY IS KEY TO STRATEGY 


Would Attempt to Prevent Rapid Over- 
running of Land Before 
Arrival of Assistance 


Since the outbreak of war—and more 
especially since the beginning of Novem- 
ber—the Low Countries of Europe have 
played’ a prominent role in the diplomatic 
and military battles of the struggle. These 
countries, Belgium and the Netherlands, 
occupy a position of far greater strategic 
importance than their size or resources 
would seem to indicate. They stand as 
buffer states between the opposing belliger- 
ents, and when the war broke out they both 
knew that it would be only with great 
difficulty that they could maintain their 
neutrality. They have already had to pay 
a heavy price for this neutrality, for since 
September they have been on a war foot- 
ing. Their armies have been mobilized and 
their civilian populations have been sub- 
jected to many of the restraints imposed 
upon nations at war. They have been con- 
stantly on guard lest their neutrality be 
violated. 


A Tense Situation 


During the first two weeks of this month, 
a number of developments intensified the 
fears that the Low Countries might become 
the theatre of war. There were hurried 
conferences between King Leopold of Bel- 
gium and Queen Wilhelmina of the Nether- 
lands, which gave rise to all sorts of 
rumors. These conferences were followed 
by a joint appeal by the two rulers for a 
peace settlement which was made, it was 
said, either because Belgium and the Neth- 
erlands (a) had been subjected to terrific 
pressure from Hitler to use their influence 
to end the war; or (b) they feared that 
an invasion from Germany was imminent. 

To intensify the situation, there was an 
incident on the Dutch-German frontier, in 
the town of Venloo. There was a clash 
between Dutch and German soldiers during 
which a Dutch civilian was killed and sev- 
eral reported kidnapped into Germany. All 
this took place in the face of increased 
concentration of German troops along the 
frontiers of the Low Countries and of sharp 
demands that the two countries increase 
their resistance to the Allied blockade and 
of a more belligerent tone among Nazi 
officials and in the German press against 
the Allies. 

The big question was—and still is, as 
we go to press—-will Germany seek to deal 
a quick and effective blow against Eng- 
land and France by attempting to send 
their armies, across the Low Countries? 
There was nothing particularly original 
about such a plan, if it was seriously en- 
tertained by the German high command. 
Admittedly, it would be far easier to in- 
vade France through Belgium and to attack 
England from Holland than by launching a 
direct attack against them. The Germans 
realize the price they would have to pay 
to break through the part of the Maginot 
Line running along the Franco-German 
frontier. The Germans would be in a 
far better position to attack England if 
they could establish air and submarine 
bases on the Belgian and Dutch ports on 
the North Sea from which to carry on 
their operations. 

(Concluded on page 3) 
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EXTRAS CHECKING IN AT A MOVIE STUDIO IN HOLLYWOOD 
Extras work on the average 30 days a year and earn $300 (From an illustration in “America at the Movies.”’) 


“America at the 
Detailed Account 


ESPITE the fact that there are 85,- 
000,000 paid admissions to the movies 
each week, relatively few people in the 
country know little more about them than 
the names of the stars. They know little 
about the way movies are produced and 
distributed, what effect they have upon 
public tastes and speech, and dozens of 
other things about this great American in- 
dustry. It is for the purpose of giving 
the average movie-goer a better under- 
standing of all aspects of the motion-picture 
industry that Margaret Thorp has written 
her “America at the Movies” (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. $2.75). 
Miss Thorp’s book is highly readable. 
It avoids going into technicalities which 
have only a limited appeal but emphasizes 
rather those facts which lead to a better 
appreciation of the movies. It discusses 
the subject from the standpoint of both 
art and industry. But we cannot give 
a summary of the book in these columns. 
The best way to give one an idea is to 
let Miss Thorp speak for herself. The 
following paragraphs are taken from her 
section on the distribution of movies: 

“There are some 30 distributing centers 
in the United States, cities like Boston and 
Atlanta and St. Louis and Seattle, from 
which it is easy to command a territory. 
The distributor must see that each of the 
approximately 500 houses under his juris- 
diction receives a film at the precise day 
and hour when it expects it; that the film 
is picked up again almost as soon as it 
finishes turning and is shot on to its next 
destination so that it never wastes any 
time lying idle. Films actually are rented, 
not sold, but for practical purposes the 
industry has come to speak of the trans- 
action as buying and selling. Close schedul- 
ing is essential in the distribution of films, 
for the usual practice is to make only 250 
prints for the whole United States. (A 
separate negative is used for foreign trade.) 
For a big film, certain to be a hit, addi- 
tional prints are made. MGM made 358, 
for instance, for ‘Too Hot to Handle,’ 
counting not only on the drawing power 
of Clark Gable and Myrna Loy but on 
the public’s interest in the making of news- 
reels, which was the basis of the plot. 

“Interesting and skillfully planned as 
this part of the business is, with its 
schedules, transportation, fire-prevention 
devices, and departments for the repair of 
films, it is only a minor section of the 
distributor’s main function, which is that 
of a salesman. It is he who imposes 
blind buying and block booking. 

“Blind buying means simply that the 
exhibitor buys a film before he sees it, 
usually before it is made. The motion- 
picture season runs, like the academic 
year, from September to September. In 
June or July the companies present their 
schedules for the months to come. Each 


of the major studios produces annually 
about 50 feature films, with a varied num- 
ber of shorts, cartoons, and newsreels. The 


Movies” Presents 
of Great Industry 


expenditure on the features is large, any- 
where from $100,000 to several millions. 
The methods of financing are beyond the 
layman’s vision, but the producers feel the 
need to reckon returns by a pretty. early 
date even though they never collect from 
an exhibitor until a film has actually been 
played. This, chiefly, because many rentals 
are calculated on a percentage of the take 
at the box office. In a business of such 
mammoth proportions, also, it is necessary 
for playing schedules, advertising, and ex- 
ploitation activities to be planned far in 
advance. The exhibitor has to be sure in 
September that he will have a picture in his 
house every evening next May... . 

“The method of selling in lots, block 
booking, is simply a wholesale selling prac- 
tice. Of the 50 feature films each pro- 
ducer makes in a year some are practically 
certain to be good, at least by box-office 
standards; some are practically certain to 
be ‘flops’; others, in between. The major 
producer contends that if he makes a 
smaller number of films his equipment lies 
idle too much of the time, and he must 
reckon a larger overhead on the films he 
does make. He contends also that unless 
he can sell his product in wholesale quan- 
tities he must charge so much for each pic- 
ture that the exhibitor will not be able to 
afford it, or will be obliged to increase his 
admission costs.” 














. Straight Thinking . 














XI. Inconsistent Choices 


(gp apes in this paper you will 
find the results of the poll of American 
youth which has been conducted by THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER and the Weekly News 
Review. Certain of the answers _indi- 
cate that many students are inconsistent 
in their thinking. Question 6 was: If you 
should become convinced that, without our 
help, Great Britain and France would lose 
the war, and that, with our help, they 
would win, would you favor our helping 
them by supplying airplanes, by sending 
our navy to fight for them, and by giving 
them financial assistance? Question 8 
was: Do you think America should re- 
main strictly neutral no difference who 
appears to be winning the war? The re- 
markable fact is that a very large majority 
of students voted “yes” to both questions. 
They thought that the United States should 
remain strictly neutral whoever seemed 
to be winning the war. At the same time 
they thought that if Germany seemed to 
be winning we should help Great Britain 
and France. 
Such results 
things through 
expressed their 
careful thought. 


come from not thinking 
carefully. These students 
emotions rather than their 


In doing this, however, they were not 
unlike a large proportion of the adult popu- 
lation. Older people as well as younger 
ones are inclined to do that very thing. 
The majority of Americans, no doubt, want 
the Allies to win, and at the same time 
they want America to stay out of the war. 
If they have to choose between these two 
desires, they do not know exactly what they 
want to do. So one time they say one 
thing and the other time they say another. 

There are many illustrations of this kind 
of thinking. People frequently say that 
we must have better schools, and at the 
same time they say that the taxes levied 
for the purpose of supporting the schools 
must be cut. They say that we must take 
care of all the unemployed and not let 
anyone suffer. At the same time they 
say that we should neither increase taxes 
nor add to the national debt. 

These are only a few of dozens of illustra- 
tions which could be given. All of us want 
many things which we cannot have. Often 
we want two different things, and yet if 
have one must exclude the other 
because they are in conflict. The result 
is that we feel our wants vaguely and do 
not think honestly and carefully about 


we we 











What the Magazines Say 

















EAR of attack from the air has already 
played an important part in the present 
European war. Many authorities believe that 
the inactivity of the western front is due, in 
part at least, to the terrifying possibility that 
intense warfare might lead to the bombing of 
cities. James Warner Bellah, writing in Har- 
pers magazine for November, in an article 
called “Bombing Cities Won’t Win the War,” 
makes an interesting comment on the effective- 
ness of air raids. He says: “No war will be 
won by attacking civil populations in cities. 
No war will be won by the airplane alone. 
For it can’t be, and it won’t be. War is won 
by infantry and money to buy wheat.” In 
his article he expands this idea by giving 
reasons: “But by the very nature of the odds 
stacked against the complete success of aerial 
attack from the start—the frightening cost 
in plane and flying personnel casualties, owing 
to the antiplane gun’s present most accurate 
development; the unadaptability of the target 
to quick and complete destruction by aerial 
means of attack; the forehanded evacuation 
of large portions of municipal populations into 
country areas; the adequate alarm systems in 
all European cities; bomb shelters, gas cham- 
bers, gas masks, first-aid squads, roofs deeply 
sanded against incendiary bombs, and bagging 
of lower portions of buildings within the 
angle of bomb splash, and the complete black- 
out systems used—we can definitely say that 
cities will not only not become hideously un- 
tenable but that business will continue almost 
as usual.” To strengthen his argument, Mr. 
Bellah points out that the high cost of 
bombing makes continued use of it difficult. 
* 

In The Atlantic Monthly for November 
several articles give a vivid picture of the re- 
actions, thoughts, and feelings of noncom- 
batants in Europe’s war-fogged atmosphere. 





Storm Jameson in “City Without Children” 
describes the sudden desolation brought about 
in London as the children were evacuated into 
the country during the early days of the 
war. Her article contains no pointed argu- 
ment or theme but it gives a realistic and 
somewhat grim impression of war. 

“We Had Until the Harvest” in this same 
issue is written in the form of a diary by 
Mavis Clare Barnett, an American who spent 
several months in France just before the war. 

In contrast to these pictures inside France 
and England, Herbert G. Sonthoff’s article, 
“Last Hours in Germany,” in the November 





Atlantic also, shows what a cross section of 
the German people was thinking just before 
the war broke out. After talking to cab 
drivers, young Nazi squad leaders, scholars, 
and men of the streets, he writes: ‘““The way of 
thinking of the German people, based on their 
readiness to believe and trust their authorities, 
has been shrewdly used by their present rulers. 
I never believed in the reports of underground 
movements in Germany. The people’s 
natural sense of justice, righteousness, and 
fairness was submerged in a wave of national- 
ism, gradually producing the readiness to dis- 
trust everything ‘foreign’ and believe what the 
Wilhelmstrasse chose to lay before it.” 


what it will cost us to obtain the particular 
things which we most want. 

So we go on expressing our emotions, 
seeking which conflict with each 
other, and as a result failing to get the 
things which we most want and most need 
and getting many things which we do 
not want. We tend to drift in our personal 
lives and in the national life. 

And the cause of all this is crooked 
thinking, a failure to examine our aims 
carefully to determine which are the most 
important and how these most important 
ones may be realized. If we want two dif- 
ferent things and can have only one, we will 
(if our thinking is straight) decide which 
thing we would rather have. We must 
decide how greatly we desire it and how 
much we would be willing to sacrifice in 
order to get it. If we decide that the 
sacrifice is worth while, we must work for it 
as hard as we can. But we will get no- 
where if we go ahead wanting both things 
and acting as if we were going to get them, 
when we cannot possibly have both; when 
the getting of one would make impossible 
the getting of the other. 

To get back to the questions which were 
asked in the poll, one may state the matter 
this way: “I hope very much that Great 
Britain and France win the war, but I 
do not want them to win enough so that 
I would be willing for the United States 
to help them win. Our staying out of war 
seems to me to be more important than 
their winning the war. Hence, even though 
they seem to be losing, I will oppose our 
getting in.” Or you might state the other 
way and say: “I want very much for the 
United States to remain at peace. But I 
also want the Allies to win the war. I 
want them to win so much that I am 
willing to pay a tremendous price in order 
to prevent German victory. I am willing 
to give up the peace of the United States 
and have us enter the war if necessary in 
order to prevent German victory.” 

Every day of our lives we need to make 
comparisons of that kind to decide among 
our wants and desires, selecting those which 
are most important and discarding the 
others. We cannot have everything. We 
must decide upon our goals and pay a 
price for their achievement. The learn- 
ing of that lesson is one of the first steps 
for success as an individual and as a 
citizen. 


ends 





NOTICE 

The subject for discussion in America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air for November 
23 will be the same as that used in the 
essay contest, “What Does American 
Democracy Mean to Me?” The members 
of the panel are H. Jerry Voorhis, repre- 
sentative in Congress from California; Pi- 
etro di Donato, author of “Christ in Con- 
crete”; E. McNeill Poteat, pastor of the 
Calvary Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Mary McLeod Bethune, director, Negro 
Division, National Youth Administration; 
and Alice Salomon, German refugee, so- 
ciologist, and author. This discussion will 
be broadcast on the coast-to-coast Blue 
network of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany from 9:30 to 10:30 P. M., Eastern 
Standard Time. 
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Low Countries 


Fear Nasi Push 


(Concluded from page 1, column 4) 


The experiences of the World War only 
added to the Belgian and Dutch fears. 
The German strategy, in 1914, consisted of 
the famous Schlieffen Plan, which called 
for a quick and decisive thrust through 
Belgium, a sweeping movement through 
northern France which would encircle Paris 
and force the surrender of the French. 
It was only the ability of the Belgians to 
delay the German armies longer than was 
contemplated and the French victory at the 
Marne, one of the decisive victories in 
history, which upset the German plans and 
saved the day for the Allies. 


Failure in 1914 


Despite its failure in 1914, the German 
military leaders have never discredited the 
Schlieffen Plan. They believed that it 
failed not because it was unsound but be- 
cause there were hitches in its execution. 
In the first place, the full weight of the 
German military machine could not be 
thrown against the western front because 
Germany was fighting on two fronts and 
large numbers of German soldiers had to 
be shifted to the east to stem the tide of 
the Russian invasion. The Battle of the 
Marne was so close that either side might 
have won. Historians have contended that 
Germany would easily have won it had 
she not been obliged to weaken her forces 
by sending large numbers of troops to the 
eastern front. 

In the present war, Germany would 
suffer from no such handicap. The war on 
the eastern front against Poland has been 
won, and Germany has now concentrated 
practically her entire military might on 
the western front. It is the knowledge of 
these facts which fills the Belgian and 
Dutch heart with fear and which has led 
them to expect the zero hour from one day 
to the next. 

If Germany should strike against the 
Low Countries and should succeed in crush- 
ing them, she would gain a number of 
advantages. It would be one way of carry- 
ing out her “Blitzkrieg,” or lightning war, 
against the Allies. The Low Countries are 
small and weak, in comparison with Ger- 
many and England and France. They have 
a combined population of only 17,000,000 
as compared with Greater Germany’s more 
than 80,000,000, not including the annexed 
parts of Poland. Their military equipment 
is inferior to the German. They would be 


no match for the mighty German armies 
and air fleets. Though the French Maginot 
Line extends behind the Belgian frontier as 
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KLM-ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 


LINE OF DEFENSE 


There are low, watery areas in the Netherlands and Belgium which can easily be flooded, 
making the path of invasion difficult to travel. 


far as the North Sea, this extended part of 
it is far weaker than the main sector which 
separates France from Germany. 

More important still are the natural 
geographical advantages. Between the 
German frontier and Paris there stands 
not only the impregnable Maginot Line, 
but a number of natural barriers which 
work to France’s advantage. Along a large 
part of the frontier flows the Rhine River. 
Then there are such mountain ranges as 
the Vosges, the Jura, and the Alps; to say 
nothing of the several rivers. There are no 
such barriers along the Belgian and Dutch 


routes. There are natural gaps through 
Belgium which conquering armies have 
used through the centuries in invading 


France. There are practically no fortifica- 
tions along the Dutch frontier with Ger- 
many, and the country is flat and easy to 
invade. So Germany might either invade 
Belgium directly, or through Holland, and 
thus strike against the Allied armies in 
France, and she might invade both coun- 
tries and entrench herself along the coast 
in order to wage submarine and aerial war- 
fare against England from a closer vantage 
point. 

If such is the German plan, what are 
its chances of success? Are the Low Coun- 
tries strong enough to hold back the in- 
vading armies? These are questions which 
cannot be answered with certainty. Both 
Belgium and Holland have long been aware 
of the possibility of such an invasion and 
have made preparations to meet it. But 
both realize that the best they could hope 
for is to delay the invaders long enough 
to ensure help from the outside. 
Their defenses have been constructed 
with the objective of delaying the 
invader, and each country has shaped 
its defenses to meet its peculiar 
geographical position. 

The Netherlands rely now, as they 
have done for centuries, upon water 
to defend themselves against inva- 
sion. A large part of the country is 
actually below sea level and it could 
be flooded at a moment’s notice. 
Dikes and canals could be turned 
loose to inundate large sections. 


= Thus it is expected that, in the event 


of a German invasion, the flood 
belts would be set into operation as 
soon as bridges had been blown up 
and roads mined. The flat lands 
would then be covered with water, 
thus making it extremely difficult for 














soldiers to march, and for motorized 
1939 units to penetrate deeply into the 
Lux Fighting} country. 
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consist largely, therefore, in abandon- 












ing a large part of the country to the 
invader. Perhaps two-thirds of it 
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When the World War broke out the Schlieffen Plan, calling 
for an attack upon France by way of Belgium, was put into 
effect by Germany. The photograph above shows the kaiser 
war plans with his two generals, von 
Hindenburg (left) and von Ludendorff (right). 
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would thus be evacuated, with thou- 


: ca sands upon thousands of families re- 
ye} tiring to the extreme western part of 


the Netherlands. Most of the im- 
portant cities are located in this sec- 
tion and most of the wealth is con- 
centrated there. The Dutch feel 
that at least they could hold such 

















cities as Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, and The 
Hague until effective aid 











reached them from Eng- 
land and France. 

The Belgian defenses 
consist of both land and 
water preparations. Belgium is admittedly 
in a much stronger position today than she 
was in 1914 when the German armies over- 
ran the country. Their border with Ger- 
many is heavily fortified, which might lead 
the Germans to try a double attack—one 
directed against their frontier and the other 
through the Netherlands. On this second 
front is the Albert Canal, built as much for 
defense as for commerce. A large part of 
the region north of the canal could be 
flooded, and the canal itself is heavily forti- 
fied, thus offering serious obstacles to in- 
vading forces. 

Despite these preparations, the odds are 
strongly against the Low Countries in the 
event of war. The best they could hope 
for is to delay the invaders. While the 
armies of the two countries are well trained 
and efficient, they are lacking in equipment 
to protect themselves. They do not have 
a large supply of modern tanks, their anti- 
aircraft guns are woefully inadequate, and 
their airplanes are few in comparison with 
the German armada. Both countries are 
especially vulnerable to attack from the 
air, and should Germany unloose her air 
fleet against the Low Countries, she could 
inflict great damage upon them. 


Principal Obstacles 


From the military standpoint, the three 
principal obstacles to Germany’s thrust 
through the Low Countries are these: 
1. The water defenses of the Netherlands, 
which might be expected to cause the 
motorized units of the German army to 
bog down in mud and water and thus be 
considerably delayed. 2. The land forti- 
fications of Belgium, consisting of fairly 
heavy fortifications along the Belgian- 
German frontier in the east, and of the 
Albert Canal with its fortifications in the 
north. 3. The extension of the Maginot 
Line behind the Franco-Belgian frontier 
as far as the North Sea. Even if the Ger- 
man armies succeeded in penetrating the 
defenses of the Low Countries and in 
overrunning both Belgium and Holland, 
they would have to pierce this part of the 
Maginot Line before they could deal a 
vital blow to the Allied armies in France. 
Most military strategists consider these 
obstacles to be sufficient to delay the in- 
vasion long enough to enable the Allies to 
send direct military aid to the Low Coun- 
tries. While the defenses of the two coun- 
tries might seem on the surface no more 
invulnerable than those of Poland, their 
geographical position is entirely different 
and is much more favorable. It was prac- 
tically impossible for England and France 
to send military aid to Poland because of 
Poland’s geographical location. No such 
handicap would exist in the case of the 
Low Countries, which are adjacent to the 
Allies. 

There is another obstacle which, in the 
long run, might be more potent than the 
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other three combined. That is the political 
consequences of a German attack upon the 
Low Countries. It was the invasion of 
Belgium in 1914 which turned a large part 
of the world against Germany, and a 
German attack upon Belgium and Holland 
would undoubtedly have a similar effect 
now. The attitude of all neutral nations 
would be profoundly affected by the viola- 
tion of the neutrality of the Low Countries, 
and it is possible that their policies toward 
Germany would be changed, thus weighting 
the scales further against the Nazis. It is 
believed that it was fear of the political 
consequences among all the neutral nations 
which stayed Hitler’s hand from taking the 
fatal step toward the Low Countries. 

From whatever angle considered, a sud- 
den attack upon the Low Countries would 
be a gamble for the Germans. The Allies 
are in a far stronger position today than 
they were in 1914 to meet such an attack. 
If it succeeded it would not necessarily 
spell doom for the Allies, for in the World 
War Germany was in control of Belgian 
ports on the English Channel and had in- 
vaded deep into France and she still lost 
the war. If it failed its consequences 
would be disastrous for the Germans. 
Large-scale attacks from the air would 
certainly be met with retaliation from 
both England and France, and it is by 
no means certain that Germany would 
emerge victorious. An invasion of the Low 
Countries would indeed make it difficult 
to prevent the present war from spreading 
further throughout Europe and perhaps the 
entire world. 


Questions and References 


1. Of what do the defenses of Belgium and 
the Netherlands consist? 

2. Why are these countries frequently re- 
ferred to as the Low Countries? 

3. What would be the advantages to Ger- 
many of striking out against Belgium or 
Holland or both? 

4. Name four obstacles standing 
way of the success of such a plan. 

5. What was the Schlieffen Plan and when 
was it tried out? Did it succeed or fail? 

6. Where is the Albert Canal located ? 

7. What do you think would be the effect 
of a German attack upon the Low Countries 
among the other neutral countries of Europe? 

8. Compare the position of England and 
France today with their position in 1914 with 
respect to their ability to meet a German 
attack through Belgium or Holland, or both. 


REFERENCES: (a) Belgium and Holland 
—Isolated? by Elmer Davis. Harpers, May 
1937, pp. 627-636. (b) Belgium—Her Neu- 
trality Seems Close to a Risky Isolation, by 
C. L. Heymann. Current History, January 
1937, pp. 66-70. (c) Neutrality in the Low 
Lands. Living Age, November 1939, pp. 
230-232. (d) Can the Netherlands Be Neu- 
tral? by J. A. van Hamel. Foreign Affairs, 
January 1938, pp. 339-346. 


in the 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Schlieffen (shlee’- 


fen), Vosges (voezh’), Jura (joo’rah), Magi- 
not (ma-zhee-noe), Eupen (oi’pen), Malmedy 
(mahl-meh-dee’), Trieste (tree-es'tay), Fiume 
(few’may), Caracas (kah-rah’kahs). 





























INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


UNDER ANOTHER FLAG 
The Standard Oil tanker H. H. Rodgers is one of the American ships Which is transferring its registry to the Republic of 


Panama. 








: DOMESTIC 
Shipping Dispute 


Before Congress had put its approval on 
the Neutrality Law, 17 oil tankers and two 
freighters were lowering their United States 
flags, and raising the flags of other countries. 
By this act, the owners signified that they 
had changed the nationality of the ships, 
which would then no longer be prevented by 
the Neutrality Act from entering danger 
zones on the seas. Scarcely had the ink in 
the President’s signature dried on _ the 
neutrality document when the United States 
Lines asked permission of the Maritime Com- 
mission to change the nationality of eight 
ships by the same method. They wanted to 
transfer the registration to Panama. 

Strictly speaking, none of the ships would 
be violating a provision of the Neutrality 
Act. As ships registered in Panama, they 
would be free to carry goods anywhere in 
the world. No Americans would be in the 
crews; only foreigners would be hired as 
seamen. Complicating the decision of the 
Maritime Commission to permit or forbid 
this action were a number of arguments. 

The first of these was put forward be- 
cause vessels in the merchant marine are 
considered a part of our national defense. 
Many of them are equipped for changing 
quickly into supplementary naval vessels. The 
rest are essential for possible wartime com- 
merce. If they fly the flag of Panama, how- 
ever, they cannot be commandeered so easily 
by our government for national defense 
purposes. 

It has also been pointed out that although 
nominally the ships would be under the 
Panama flag, they would still be owned by 
American companies. Consequently both our 
government and the public might be aroused 
if any were sunk while carrying goods in 
danger zones. The charge has been made that 
such action would violate the spirit, if not the 
letter, of the Neutrality Act. 

And a great deal of opposition to the 
change in registry is coming from American 
seamen, who will lose their jobs to for- 
eigners. 

President Roosevelt asked the Maritime 
Commission to delay its action until he could 
study these various arguments further. It 
has been estimated that the ban on shipping 
to Europe has affected the jobs of 6,000 
American seamen, while the shipowners are 
confronted with a loss of over 52 million 
dollars annually in revenue. The President is 
consequently considering proposals to help the 
seamen and to compensate the companies 
Yor their loss in revenue. 


Tue Thankigiuings 


Since President Lincoln’s time, Thanksgiv- 
ing has been observed on the last Thursday in 
November. On a hot day last August, when 
thousands of turkeys still had several pounds 
apiece to gain before they were ready for the 
carvers’ knives, President Roosevelt pro- 
claimed November 23 as the holiday. He 

















She is shown here in Boston harbor after the lettering on her side had been changed. 


took the action because many businessmen 
wanted a longer shopping period between 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, and the new 
arrangement would give them four instead of 
three weeks. Most shoppers will not do their 
Christmas buying until the last turkey hash 
has been served. 


But the President’s proclamation is binding 
only in the District of Columbia and the fed- 
eral territories. Governors in 23 states—both 
Democratic and Republican—have proclaimed 
the original date, November 30, as Thanks- 
giving Day. In 22 states the holiday will fall 
on November 23. Three states—Texas, Colo- 
rado, and Mississippi—are neutral; they will 
observe both dates. 


Suljanilamide 


Were German citizens allowed to accept 
such honors, Dr. Gerhard Domagk this month 
would have received a Nobel Prize for his 
work in chemical therapy, which has con- 
sisted chiefly of adapting sulfanilamide to 
medical use. This drug, which works mirac- 
ulous cures of meningitis and other serious 
infections, can also be a very deadly poison, 
and as such is causing public health authorities 
in this country considerable worry. Thomas 
Parran, United States surgeon general, is cur- 
rently demanding legislation to curb the sale 
of the drug. Under present law persons guilty 
of misbranding it or shipping it between states 
in an illegal manner can be prosecuted, but 
an actual sale cannot be prevented. 

All drugstores have therefore been warned 
that the drug should not be sold except when 
expressly demanded in a doctor’s prescription. 
Without blood counts and other tests it is im- 
possible to tell whether sulfanilamide will aid 
a patient, or whether it will cause paralysis, 
blindness, insanity, and death, as it has in 
previous instances. The nation last year con- 
sumed 187 tons of the drug, and “much of it 
was sold as a home remedy across drugstore 
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ZEPHYR RECORD 


On November 11, 1934, the first Diesel-powered stream- 
lined train in the United States rolled out of the station 


in Lincoln, Nebraska. Since then Burlington Zephyrs 
have traveled 8,000,000 miles. The Zephyr coves 
completing the eight millionth mile. 


counters,” Dr. Parran says. Reputable phar- 
macies today are aware of its potentially 
harmful nature, and sell it with the same 
care they do arsenic, another poison that has 
valuable medicinal uses. 


Radio Discord 

Regulations set up because of the war by 
the National Association of Broadcasters and 
by the Federal Communications Commission 
have aroused considerable opposition in recent 
weeks, Government spokesmen are pointing 
out. however, that the situation is without 
precedent, since there was no commercial 
broadcasting during the last war, and that it 
will naturally take some time to iron out the 
problem to the satisfaction of all. 

The loudest protest has come from Akron, 
Ohio, where Miss Edythe Melrose, operator of 
station WJW, banned the CIO from the air 
on the grounds that the NAB code prohibited 
her broadcasting “controversial” discussions 
on bought time. Although the question of 
organized labor is a ticklish subject in many 
parts of the country, the CIO charges that 
if Akron’s rubber manufacturers have the 
right to buy time on the air, it is discrimina- 
tion to bar employees from building up public 
good will in this way. The case will be ap- 
pealed to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

Another sore point is the weekly program 
of Father Coughlin, formerly carried by more 
than 40 stations. The radio priest has been 
banned because of the controversial nature 
of his talks, and here it is not only his sup- 
porters, but the radio stations as well, who 
are objecting, for this program brings a 
revenue of almost $100,000 a year to radio. 


More Good Stamps 


The Food Order Stamp Plan, which has 
already been discussed in these columns, will 
soon be extended to take in Minnehaha 
County, South Dakota, according to an an- 
nouncement by Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace. Minnehaha County in- 
cludes the city of Sioux Falls and has a popu- 
lation of 55,000, of whom 7,600 are on 
relief, 


The Surplus Commodities Corporation, 
which is behind the stamp plan, also revealed 
this month that by the end of the present 
school year it hopes to be serving free lunches 
to 5,000,000 undernourished school children. 
Last year 800,000 children benefited from the 
plan. The 54 surplus products distributed 
included butter, eggs, flour, evaporated milk, 
citrus fruits, and grain cereals, 


Safety Record 


Almost as many people were killed on the 
streets and highways during the first nine 
months of this year as were killed in the cor- 
responding period of 1938. By the end of 
September 1939, 22,240 persons lost their 
lives—only 570 fewer than were killed by 
the same time last year. 

Maintaining this year’s meager progress will 
be difficult, according to the National Safety 
Council, because the remaining months on 
the calendar are a hazardous season for traffic. 
There will be more hours of darkness and fog, 
and more rain, sleet, snow, and ice. 


Propagandists 


Three hundred and seventy-one persons 
have informed the State Department that 
they are being paid to spread propaganda for 
foreign governments in this country. Under 
the terms of a year-old federal law, every 
paid propagandist must register with the 
Department, which demands a full statement 
of his assignment, the identity of his em- 
ployers, his rate of pay, a copy of his em- 
ployment contract, and other pertinent infor- 
mation. This information is available to the 
public. 

When a person who is not registered ap- 
pears to be distributing propaganda, the State 
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TIGHTENING HIS BELT 


SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


Department reminds him (or her) by mail 
of the provisions of the act and, if the person 
does not then register, the case is handed 
over to the Department of Justice for in- 
vestigation and prosecution if necessary. 


When the people of California went to the 
polls on November 7, “they did not intend 
by their refusal of the ‘ham-and-eggs’ pro- 
posal to say ‘No’ to every pension proposal.” 
With this observation, Governor Culbert L, 
Olson again raised the question of old-age 














ROLL OUT THE BARREL 


TALBURT IN WASHINGTON NEWS 


security less than a week after the “Thirty 
Dollars Every Thursday’ amendment had 
been snowed under by a 2-1 vote. In con- 
trast to the defeated plan, which would have 
given every unemployed person over 50 scrip 
to the value of $30 a week, the governor pro- 
posed to give a maximum pension of $35 4 
month to persons over 60, and to increase the 
amount gradually to $50 a month. The gov- 
ernor announced that he would soon convene 
the legislature and ask that this proposal be 
made law, and at the same time he intimated 
that he would need federal assistance. This 
pension, which will be the most liberal in the 
country if it is authorized, will be paid in 
cash, rather than in “warrants.” The plan 
also differs from the proposed amendment 
in that the latter would have set up a special 
bank with officers who could not be removed 
in the usual manner; many civic groups, I 
cluding the Parent-Teachers’ Association, felt 
that this was one of the most dangerous a& 
pects of the amendment. 


Tnanslators 


When Thomas Jefferson was secretary of 
state he wrote to Philip Freneau offering him 
a clerkship for foreign languages. At thal 
time, the salary was only $250 a year, but 
Jefferson pointed out that the work took 80 
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WHAT'S THE SCORE NOW? 


FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


little time that it would not “interfere with 
any other calling one may choose.” 

Since that time, the increase in foreign 
letters has caused the duties of the Translating 
Bureau of the State Department to expand 
until it now includes six full-time employees 
and a number of persons who can be called in 
to translate lesser-known languages. The reg- 
ular employees can translate 24 of the more 
important languages, but, in fact, letters for 
President Roosevelt, Secretary Hull, or vari- 
ous government departments, may arrive in 
any one of a wide variety of languages. 


In addition to the translation of documents 














IT MIGHT BE AS ACCURATE AS SOME POLLS 


RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 


for the State Department, the Bureau also 
translates letters to the President. During 
the last few months, the number of these 
epistles from persons who want aid or wish 
to tell the Chief Executive how to conduct 
his foreign policy has increased enormously. 


FOREIGN 


No Armistice 


In the wake of an Armistice Day to which 
little more than lip service had been paid in 
any European capital, Europe had little 
thought for peace last week. Nazis were still 
tying to find out who was responsible for the 
bomb which exploded in the famous Munich 
beer-hall shrine of National Socialism just 11 
Minutes after Hitler and his aides had de- 
parted. Nazis claimed that Britain had insti- 
fated the incident to wipe out Nazi leadership 
ind replace it with a government with which 
the could talk peace terms. Anti-Nazis of- 
fered two other theories. One was that the 
Nazis themselves had planted the bomb to rid 
themselves of certain party members, stir up 
idulation for Hitler, and to serve as an ex- 























Saying, and Thinking 


cuse for a campaign of terror against the 
Jews, or against Britain. Another was that 
the bomb had been planted by one of the 
anti-Nazi underground movements in Ger- 
many, or by a dissident wing of the Nazi 
party purged by Hitler in June 1934. But with 
all the theories offered—the question of who 
planted the bomb, and how he or she managed 
to evade the strong guard and the minute scru- 
tiny of the secret police remains an unsolved 
mystery. 


Venezuela Boom 


The fact that the United States has signed 
a reciprocal trade treaty with Venezuela, re- 
ducing import duties on oil from that re- 
public, has directed a certain amount of at- 
tention to the wild, almost incredible boom 
now in progress in that state. Upwards of 
half a million barrels of oil gush from be- 
neath the soil and lake bottoms of Venezuela 
each day, giving to that country the rank of 
the world’s third largest producer of petro- 
leum. 

The heavy demand for oil in all parts of 
the world has created fabulous profits among 
the Venezuelans. Wages are as high as in 
any other place in the world—for the amount 
and type of work done. But prices are even 
higher, the cost of living being between two and 
three times higher than in New York City. A 
dozen eggs costs about $1; admission to a 
first-run movie about $1.30; a $7 dress costs 
$40.00; a none-too-satisfactory hotel room in 
Caracas, the capital, is considered reasonable 
at $64.00 a week, and so it goes for nearly 
all commodities and services. 


But with all this outward display, Venezue- 
lan prosperity is very precarious. For one 
thing, high wages are largely confined to 
Caracas and to oil-producing regions, but high 
prices prevail everywhere. One result has 
been merely to widen the gulf between the 
well-to-do few, and the majority of Vene- 
zuela’s 3,500,000 people, most of whom are 
Indian or half-Indian. The vast sums of 
money paid back into Venezuela for oil shipped 
out of the country by American and British- 
owned oil companies are not being turned into 
domestic industry, commerce, and agriculture 
so much as into luxuries. 


England from Within 


During the solemn Armistice Day ceremo- 
nies before the tomb of Britain’s Unknown 
Soldier, in London, the silence was suddenly 
broken by a woman who screamed “Hypo- 
crites!” until taken away by the police. Al- 
though hers was the only voice raised in the 
crowd, it expressed the fervent opposition to 
the war which still persists among some groups 
in England. 

The majority of the British people probably 
support the war, and would not side with the 
hysterical woman at the tomb. Yet there is 
a great deal of irritation over methods em- 
ployed by the government in prosecuting the 
war on the home front. The evacuation pro- 
gram, for instance, has all but broken down. 
Thousands of people evacuated from London 
and other cities have wandered back. Some 
wealthy householders have refused to re- 
ceive the poor of London in their houses in 
the country, and many children have no 
place to go. In some rural communities 
bands of London hoodlums have wreaked 
considerable damage on property and on 
nerves. Continued blackouts and personal re- 
strictions, coupled with the tension of await- 
ing expected air raids which do not materialize, 
have made Britishers jumpy. Failure of the 
Air Raids Precautions Service (ARP) to sound 
siren warnings and otherwise to function 
properly in cases of actual air raids, such as 
those upon Scotland, has stirred caustic 
criticism. 

But the chief objective of British ire is 
the Ministry of Information. Its censorship 
of harmless photographs, its refusal to per- 
mit publication of anything more than repeti- 
tious “color news” from the war zones, its 
war jokes—which are considered weak and 
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RECONSTRUCTION BEGINS IN POLAND 


Accordi 
the war. 


extremely unfunny—have all contributed to 
making it the least popular bureau in the 
British government. 


Empire Opposition 


Although the public irritations within Eng- 
land are generally of minor importance, the 
difficulties facing the British government 
throughout the Empire are more serious. In 
India (see THE AMERICAN OBSERVER for Octo- 
ber 30), matters have taken a turn for the 
worse as negotiations between the British 
viceroy and Indian leaders over the latter’s 
demands for a self-governing status for India, 
have broken down. The viceroy admitted as 
much in a national radio broadcast. What 
makes it particularly difficult is the fact that 
it is not merely a conflict between England 
and the natives of India. While leaders of 
India’s 238,000,000 Hindus want an independ- 
ent India, the 77,740,000 Moslems of India 
oppose the plan in the belief that the Hindu 
majority would soon override their racial 
and religious rights. Ordinarily Britain might 
choose to ignore the wishes of the minority, 
but there are 157,000,000 other Moslems in 
the world—many in lands where British inter- 
ests are great—who would be stirred to fury 
by mistreatment of the Moslems in India. 
Since the powerful National Congress party 
has recalled its members from all the provin- 
cial governments under its control in India, 
only three such governments are now func- 
tioning normally, seven of the eight govern- 
ments having been taken over by the British 
viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, under emergency 
powers. 


French Film 


Although American motion pictures gener- 
ally dominate foreign film markets, the last 
few years have brought stiff competition from 
French films, particularly in Latin America. In 
the traditions of famous French painters, the 








PLOWING THE ROYAL PARKS 
A number of the royal gorks in_England are being turned 


over to the raising of The Buchy Park, adjoining 

Hampton Court Palace, is shown here being plowed up 

for the first time in more than 100 years. The last 
time was in the Napoleonic War. 


ng to German information, work has begun on the reconstruction of bridges destroyed in the early weeks of 
Carpenters are shown here hewing timbers by hand. A gas generating plant is in the background. 


French film producers have shown a particular 
genius in extracting life and color from 
commonplace subjects. Using a technique 
that is simplicity in itself, the Frenchman 
tells his story with his camera, finding a shrug, 
a leaf floating downstream, or a door closing 
quietly sufficient to say all he needs to say. 
Even in the United States, the citadel of mo- 
tion picture enterprise, the highest honors 
have been awarded to French films such as 
“Carnival in Flanders,’ ‘Mayerling,” and 
“Grand Illusion.” 


Audiences in New York recently viewed 
the opening of a film which was produced in 
France 18 months ago. Called “That They 
May Live,” it told a fanciful story of French 
soldiers killed in the World War who were 
raised from the dead to march in solemn ranks 
and to ensure that the 12,000,000 dead of the 
World War did not die in vain by preventing 
the outbreak of a new conflict. In one respect 
this film differs from other French pictures. 
It cannot today be shown in the country which 
created it. 


Comintern Enigma 

Few institutions have played a more puz- 
zling part in world politics during the last 20 
years than that which is variously known as 
the Third Internationale, the Communist In- 
ternationale, or, in its abbreviated form, the 
Comintern. Founded by the Bolshevist leader, 
Lenin, in 1919, it was designed frankly to 
foment world revolution. Although located 
in Moscow, it was asserted to be separate 
from the Soviet government, and supported by 
Communists in all nations. From 1919 to 
1924, as long as Lenin remained alive, it flour- 
ished, meeting once a year to denounce capi- 
talism everywhere. 


With the death of Lenin, however, the 
Comintern was pushed into the background 
by his successor, Stalin, who found the institu- 
tion to be jeopardizing Soviet efforts to win 
friends abroad. With the rise of Hitler, Stalin 
called the Comintern out of retirement, and 
in 1934 it met for the first time in seven 
years. George Dimitrov, the anti-Hitler hero 
of the Reichstag fire trial and a refugee from 
Germany, was made its secretary-general. It 
was obvious that the Comintern, long a dead 
letter, was being revived as an instrument to 
unseat Hitler by encouraging revolution in 
Germany. But hardly had the Comintern 
started to work again when it was abruptly 
choked by Stalin’s purges of personal enemies 
which decimated its ranks and swept away 
some of its most brilliant leaders. When 
Stalin made his peace with Hitler this summer, 
observers became convinced that this time the 
Comintern would be permanently suppressed. 

But now, true to its erratic habits, the 
Comintern is being revived once again. Upon 
numerous occasions its leader, Dimitrov, has 
been seen prominently featured in the com- 
pany of Soviet leaders. From the tone of 
the Soviet press, it is assumed that the ob- 
jective of the Comintern now is to revive the 
attacks upon British, French, and American 
capitalism as in the years 1919-1924. Al- 
though Communists deny that the Comintern 
is connected with the Soviet government, 
its course runs strikingly parallel to that of 
Moscow. 
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Historical Basis of Dutch-Belgian Neutrality 


LTHOUGH the desire for neutrality, 

which characterizes the foreign poli- 
cies of the Netherlands and Belgium to- 
day, dates back exactly 100 years to 
1839, the roots which give it such a peculiar 
flavor extend into the middle of the six- 
teenth century. At that time the Nether- 
lands included Belgium and Luxembourg. 
Having been shuttled back and forth be- 
tween rulers of France, Austria, and Spain, 
for centuries, they were just beginning 
to assert their desire for independence. 
In a long series of 
wars, the Protestant 
Dutch broke away 
from the Catholics of 
the Belgian provinces, 
and at the same time 
cast off the Spanish 
yoke and established 
an independent Dutch 
state. By diligence 
and good fortune, the 
Protestant Net her- 
lands emerged just 
in time to share 
with England in the wealthy trade and co- 
lonial possessions of the then declining 
Spanish Empire. In an astonishingly short 
time, the Netherlands emerged as one oi 
the greatest powers in Europe. 
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Ties with England 
But the period of commercial supremacy 
was short-lived. In a series of irregular 
trade wars from 1650 to 1674, Britain and 


France took away many of the colonial 
gains made by the Dutch at the ex- 
pense of Spain. With the growing 
power of the German state, France, 


and England on three sides, the Nether- 
lands were quickly shorn of their power and 
reduced to the status of a small state. 
But much of their overseas empire re- 
mained intact, a factor which caused the 
Dutch to rely upon Britain’s navy for 
protection, and which robbed the Holland- 
ers of any desire to alienate England. At 
the same time Britain was developing a 
policy of resisting the attempts of any 
great European power to gain a foothold 
in the Netherlands. Dutch ports were too 
close to the British coast for comfort. 
Four times the British intervened to pre- 
vent such an eventuality. They fought 
against Philip II of Spain in 1588, against 
Louis XIV of France in 1674, against Na- 
poleon, and against Kaiser Wilhelm II. 

The Congress of Vienna, meeting in 1815, 
unified Holland and the Belgian provinces 
in the United Kingdom of the Netherlands. 
But the Dutch and Belgians did not get 
along together, and 15 years later Belgium 
broke away. The Dutch king, William I. 
attempted to re-annex Belgium, but was 
blocked by the armed intervention of 
Britain and France. 

In 1839, just 100 years ago, the basis of 
the present Belgian-Dutch neutrality was 


laid when the Netherlands formally recog- 
nized the independence of Belgium. At 
the same time Great Britain, France, Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and Russia solemnly pledged 
themselves to observe the perpetual neu- 
trality and independence of Belgium. This 
policy endured throughout the remainder 
of the nineteenth century. 


Belgian Neutrality 


Belgian neutrality was broken by in- 
vading German armies in 1914, and Bel- 
gium straightway resisted, joining the 
Allied side in the World War. Dutch 
neutrality was not broken, but 1914-1918 
proved to be a most painful period in 
Holland as the war raged on all sides. 

At the close of the World War, Belgium 
and Holland drifted apart. The Nether- 
lands clung to neutrality. Belgium en- 
tered in 1920-1921 into a secret alliance 
with France. Belgium also expanded her 
territory at the expense of Germany, re- 
ceiving a slice of German East Africa, and 
two small districts in Europe, Eupen and 
Malmedy. The latter proved to be of no 
commercial or military importance, but they 
did promise to become a thorn in the side 
of any future attempts at neutrality, for 
they gave the Germans a territorial claim 
against Belgium. Concerning them, Elmer 
Davis has observed in an issue of Harpers: 


What the Belgian government thinks about 
Eupen and Malmedy I do not know, but the 
Belgians in private life will tell you that the 
French had them handed over to Belgium by 
the peace conference to make sure that there 
would always be a sore point to embitter re- 
lations between Belgium and Germany and 
make Belgium dependent on France. 


Several times the German government 
offered to purchase them, and the Belgians 
were not unwilling, but France frowned 
upon the transactions, and they were never 
completed. 

When the great powers of Europe jointly 
guaranteed all existing borders in western 
Europe, in the Locarno Pact of 1925, Bel- 
gians breathed more easily. But when 
Hitler occupied and fortified the Rhine- 
land in defiance of that pact, 11 years 
later, and Britain and France raised no 
finger in opposition, Belgium considered 
Locarno to have been invalidated and saw 
the danger at once. In that same year, 
1936, King Leopold tore up the secret 
pact with France and announced that Bel- 
gium was returning to her 1839-1914 neu- 
trality policy. Shortly afterward Britain 
and France pledged themselves to respect 
Belgian neutrality and to come to the aid 
of Belgium in the event she should be 
attacked by another power. A month later 
Hitler offered a similar guarantee, but 
offered to include the Netherlands as well. 
Belgium accepted the guarantees, but the 
Netherlands did not, apparently believing 
that true neutrality should not be compli- 
cated by outside guarantees. 
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OW that the New York World’s Fair 

has been put away in moth balls, 
political writers are pointing out that if it 
did nothing the Fair gave several 
million people a glimpse of Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia, and that if the mayor’s black 
Stetson turns up in a political ring next 
year the American public will recognize 
it. Naturally, not every visitor saw the 
diminutive, 58-year-old executive, but they 
saw the nation’s largest city, saddled with 
one-sixteenth of the nation’s unemployed, 
still forging ahead. They saw the reclaimed 
Flushing Meadow, new parkways and play- 
grounds, the new Williamsburg housing 
unit, the new municipal airport, the new 
Long Island tunnel. They saw evidence 
of the $800,000,000 which LaGuardia has 
raised in taxes and the cool billion which 
Washington has contributed. And they 
saw an honest administration. 


else 


Honesty is a fetish with LaGuardia. He 
was born in New York, but grew up in the 
Territory of Arizona, where his father 
was an army band leader. During the 
Spanish-American War his father died from 
putrid army rations, sold to the govern- 
ment by an unscrupulous contractor in a 
deal which doubtless involved graft. La- 
Guardia the crusader was born. Three 
years later he was serving in the American 
consulate in Budapest, still later in Trieste, 
and finally Fiume. In 1906 he returned to 
New York and a job as interpreter in the 
immigration station on Ellis Island. He 
increased his knowledge of languages and 
can now harangue the city’s composite 
electorate in Italian, French, German, 
Spanish, Croatian, and Yiddish, as well as 
in sputtering, high-pitched English. 

LaGuardia’s political career began in 
1914 when a Republican administration in 
Albany made him deputy state attorney 
general, and two later he was in 
Congress. He spent the twenties as con- 
gressman from Harlem. He became New 
York City’s 99th mayor on January 1, 
1934. 

Today LaGuardia is in a curious position. 
Although lined up against the Democratic 
party in New York City, he is recognized as 
one of the nation’s outstanding liberals. 
He has the backing of organized labor and 
a reputation for economy and efficiency. 
He is becoming a competent administrator 
and no longer flies into fits of anger or 
makes unreasonable demands of his sub- 
ordinates. He has every qualification for 


years 


national office except the backing of a 
political machine, and nobody was ever 
elected president on a “fusion” ticket. 
But “the little flower” has done the im- 


possible before, and today he is even better 
off because the public knows him. Con- 
ducting an orchestra, smashing slot ma- 
chines, going to fires, kissing babies, wear- 
ing Indian feathers, a catcher’s mask, or 
an overseas cap, he is always right in front 
of the cameramen. And now that the Fair 
is over, the visitors and voters have gone 
home, and just how many of them, in 
Oregon, Vermont, and Arkansas, would 
vote for New York’s mayor is something 
even LaGuardia does not know. 





FIORELLO LAGUARDIA 


ELGIUM’S King Leopold III and Hol- 
land’s Queen Wilhelmina — reigning 
monarchs of the two neutral states whos« 
security is so seriously threatened by the 
war in Europe—have conferred long and 
earnestly in recent Photographs 
of the two engaged in conversation 
or riding together give the impression of 
two very different people. Wilhelmina is 
a stout and portly woman of about 60, 
while Leopold looks young (he is 38) and 
But the two do have certain 
qualities and problems in common. Both 
are generally grave in manner and appear- 
ance, and take their duties very seriously. 
Both are conservative and have succeeded 
in stamping their personalities upon the 
governments of their respective states. 
Both have tried hard to keep clear of the 
present European conflict. 

The régime of Leopold has been dogged 
by misfortune. It opened on a tragic note 
a little more than five years ago after his 
father, King Albert, had been killed in a 
fall while mountain climbing. Only 16 
months later a car driven by the king 
plunged down an embankment killing his 
young and beautiful queen, Astrid. 

The personal tragedies of his life un- 
doubtedly have contributed to Leopold’s 
seriousness, and are partly responsible for 
the faint scowl which he usually wears. 
But he was always an earnest young man 
and a hard worker. As was true of his 
father, he is intensely devoted to the wel- 
fare of his country, and feels the responsi- 


days. 


active. 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA AND KING LEOPOLD 


bilities of his office heavy upon him. AlI- 
though no dictator, he is no mere puppet 
king. Last spring he surprised and shocked 
political leaders, who had been bickering 
among themselves for months, by deliver- 
ing to them a sharp reprimand accompanied 
by a warning that they had been violating 
the constitution and undermining the na- 
tion’s strength and unity by their quarrels. 

Wilhelmina has sometimes been called 
“the Victoria of the Netherlands.” She 
has reigned longer than any other living 
monarch, coloring the entire reign with the 
force of her own personality. Crowned 
in the year 1898, at the age of 18, she re- 
stored the prestige of the Dutch throne, 
which had been lowered by her father, and 
triumphed over a strong republican move- 
ment which confronted her at the outset. 
Wilhelmina has seen the Netherlands 
through two periods of painful neutrality 
—through the British war against the 
Dutch Boers of South Africa in 1899, and 
through the World War. Frowning now 
on reform from the left, and then upon 
reaction from the right, Wilhelmina has 
insisted that her ministers live up to her 
own standards of conservatism and moral 
ethics. In so doing she has given the 
Netherlands of today a somewhat Victo- 
rian, nineteenth-century flavor, and has 
given it in addition a sense of stability and 
continuity. 

Wilhelmina has one daughter, Princess 
Juliana, who is expected to succeed her. 
Although well along in years, Wilhelmina 
is an active woman, equipped with an ac- 
tive mind, which embraces not only pro- 
ficiency in languages, history, and cdnstitu- 
tional law, but military and naval science 
as well. Profoundly devout, Wilhelmina 
is not much given to social life. Since the 
death of her husband, the prince consort, 
in 1934, she has led a secluded life, occupy- 
ing her leisure time with landscape painting, 
and tracing a wavery course through the 
palace gardens on her bicycle. 
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Home Economics 


HORTLY after the Civil War, Mrs. 

Ellen H. Richards set up her New Eng- 
land Kitchen in Boston and began to give 
cooking demonstrations. That was the 
birth of home economics as a profession. 
For centuries the world had got along with- 
out home economists, but rising standards 
of living created a demand that Mrs. 
Richards and thousands of women since 
have supplied. Today the profession is one 
of startling complexity and infinite rami- 
fications. It embraces everyone from the 
girl who is paid to mind the neighbor’s 
baby to the trained chemist employed to 
test industrial products, from the girl 
who runs a tea shop to the woman who 
designs Fifth Avenue dresses. 

Before the government, the press, and the 
great universities became interested in the 
plight of the housewife, companies with 
new materials, appliances, or food prepara- 
tions to sell, began hiring girls to go out 
and show how these products could save 
time, money, and labor. Commercial con- 
cerns, including the public utilities, today 
employ thousands of attractive young 
women as demonstrators. Some they send 
traveling from town to town, and even 
from house to house; others remain in 
the display rooms (and occasionally store 
windows) of large cities. Immediately re- 
lated to this are such occupations as de- 
partment store buying, window dressing, 
sales promotion work, instruction of sales- 
girls, and so on. In addition to sales work, 
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A HOME ECONOMICS CLASS 


there are commercial jobs for girls in the 
laboratories, testing products and improv- 
ing them; in the cutting rooms, designing 
clothes for machine production; in spotless 
kitchens, preparing and testing recipes. 

The field of home economics was further 
expanded when government agencies be- 
gan educational work as one means of 
raising the health and comfort of the 
poorer classes. Although girls in this type 
of work may be called upon to give 
lectures, organize sewing circles, or work 
in schools, their teaching is for the most 
part highly personalized. They check over 
budgets and give housewives pointers on 
thrift; they give advice on child develop- 
ment and nutrition, and help out in other 
problems that arise from home manage- 
ment. 


Next in importance, possibly, is the 
printed page, both editorial and advertise- 
ment, as a field for those with home eco- 
nomics training. Advertising agencies need 
girls with such training to write copy, and 
because reputable magazines feel obliged 
to stand behind their advertising, the agen- 
cies and several magazines themselves have 
laboratories and other facilities for test- 
ing the claims of advertised products. 
Newspapers, too, are beginning to demand 
home economists, since more and more 
of their women readers are coming to ex- 
pect recipes, dress designs, knitting direc- 
tions, needlework patterns, and articles on 
the care of babies as regular features of 
the woman’s page. 

Teaching is another important ‘“‘by-prod- 
uct” of home economics, and there are 
so many others that it is impossible to 
list them here, and accurate information 
is not available as to the opportunities or 
salaries they offer. All the factual material 


that it is possible to obtain on this sub- 
ject, however, is presented in one valuable 
work, ‘Business Opportunities for the 
Home Economist,’ by Mrs. Chase Going 
Woodhouse (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1938, $2.50). The American Journal of 
Home Economics also publishes informa- 
tive articles from time to time on various 
aspects of the profession. 

The following sample salaries for be- 
ginners are taken from a number of sources 
and presuppose a college degree: demon- 
strator, $1,200; dietitian, $1,500; public 
health worker, $900; teacher, $1,200; copy 
writer and newspaperwoman, $1,500. Re- 
search workers are more highly paid, but 
usually have done graduate work. 

More than most professions, home eco- 
nomics makes personal demands of a girl. 
She must be attractive in the sense that 
those she meets will be favorably im- 
pressed, for whatever branch she chooses at 
some time or other she will have to meet 
the public. She must be neat and precise, 
for much of her time will be spent with 
test tubes. It is preferable that she have 
a college education, and in her choice of a 
college should select an institution of good 
standing and make sure that it will give 
her an opportunity to do field work. 

Many commercial concerns, however, re- 
quire only a high school diploma and prefer 
to teach their employees themselves by a 
system of “in-service” training. For such 
positions most high schools give good prep- 
aration, and those in authority are more 
than competent to guide a girl’s curriculum 
so that she will be best qualified for this 
career. No girl should shun a course in 
any phase of home economics merely 
because she does not contemplate entering 
this profession, however. ‘These courses 
are not given so much for their vocational 
value, as because the Office of Education 
has found that girls with such training 
make better citizens and, when the time 
comes, better wives and mothers. 


“Aladdin” 


James Russell Lowell in this poem has 
made Aladdin’s magic lamp the symbol 
of the imagination and aspiration of youth. 





When I was a beggarly boy 
And lived in a cellar damp, 
I had not a friend nor a toy 
But I had Aladdin’s lamp; 
When I could not sleep for the cold, 
I had fire enough in my brain, 
And builded with roofs of gold, 
My beautiful castles in Spain! 


Since then I have toiled day and night, 
I have money and power good store, 
But I’d give all my lamps of silver bright 
For the one that is mine no more; 
Take, Fortune, what you choose, 
You gave, and may snatch again; 
I have nothing ’twould pain me to lose 
For I own no more castles in Spain! 
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According to the poll of student opinion, the United St 
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ates should keep out of war and too much atten- 
rom American problems. 


Results of Student Poll 


OLLOWING are the results of the pol 


of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER and the Weekly News 


ages do not always add up to one hundred is 


l recently conducted among the readers 
Review. The reason the percent- 
that some of the students were undecided 


in their views on certain questions. After examining the results, turn to the feature on 


page 2, “Straight Thinking,” for a discussion 


certain marked inconsistencies in the answers here recorded. 


example, for a majority to vote that Americc 
stances, while a majority also declare that 


France if it should appear that they were losing. 
2 g 


per cent of the students undertook to be on 
In the “Straight Thinking” feature you will 


of these student opinions. You will find 
It seems strange, for 
1 should remain neutral under all circum- 
America should help Great Britain and 
The vote indicates that about 15 
both sides of the fence at the same time. 
find a discussion of the way these slips 


occur and of the means by which they may be prevented. 


1. Does it make any difference to you 
who wins the war now going on in Europe? 


2. If your answer to question 1 is “yes,” 
do you want the Allies (Great Britain and 
France) or Germany to win? 


3. Which side, in your opinion, will win 
the war? 


4. Do you consider it a good policy for 
Americans to sell arms and munitions to 
any country which is at war? 


5. Is it a good policy for our government 
to keep American merchant ships out of the 
war zones? 


6. If you should become convinced that, 
without our help, Great Britain and France 
would lose the war, and that, with our 
help, they would win, would you favor our 
helping them by supplying airplanes, by 
sending our navy to fight for them, and by 
giving them financial assistance? 


7. Would you favor our sending soldiers 
to Europe to fight under such circumstances 
as those stated in question 6? 


8. Do you ‘think America should remain 
strictly neutral no difference who appears 
to be winning the war? 


9. Should the United States increase her 
armed forces? 


10. Should high school classes give chief 
emphasis to (a) the discussion of the war 
and problems arising out of it, or (b) the 
discussion of American domestic problems? 


Yes No 
160,764 92.7% 12,623 7.3% 
Allies Germany 
160,956 92.3% 5,563 3.2% 
Allies Germany 
140,373 80.4% 23,386 13.4% 


Yes 


No 
56,153 32.5% 116,335 67.5% 


Yes 


No 
167,976 96.8% 5,607 3.2% 


Yes No 
97,797 57.3% 72,919 42.7% 
Yes No 
53,280 31.0% 118,673 69.0% 
Yes No 
97,625 56.8% 74,205 43.2% 
Yes No 
155,767 86.5% 23,366 13.5% 
(a) (b) 
77,813 45.2% 94,195 54.8% 
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(For answers to the following questions, turn to page 8, column 4) 


1. In an effort to escape the Neutrality 
Act, American shipping firms are attempting 
to register their vessels in Latin American 
companies, chiefly, (a) Panama, (b) Mexico, 
(c) Venezuela, (d) Uruguay. 

2. It is a raw material, essential to Ameri- 
can industry, particularly transportation. We 
do not produce it and our supply is controlled 
largely by Great Britain. What is it? 

3. It is believed that the Ham and Eggs 
amendment, which was recently passed in 
California, will bankrupt the state. True or 
false ? 

4. George VI’s three brothers, the Dukes of 
Windsor, Gloucester, and Kent, are all serving 
with the armed forces. True or false? 


5. The east coast longshoremen’s strike, 
which began a little over two weeks ago, 
was called because (a) the men feared for- 
eigners would be hired in their stead, (b) they 
wanted more pay and shorter hours in their 
new contract, (c) they wanted extra for 
loading American ships with dangerous ex- 
plesives, (d) they wanted to protest against 
the possible deportation of Harry Bridges. 

6. Senator Glass recently said Hitler’s word 
was not worth a “thrip,” referring to an 
English coin with approximately the same 
value as what American coin? 


7. What is the name of the chairman of 
the Federal Maritime Commission? 


8. Mussolini is premier of Italy but holds 
no position in the Italian cabinet. True or 
false? 


9. An attempt was made on Hitler’s life 
by placing a time bomb in one of these historic 
spots: (a) his birthplace, (b) the building in 








which the Treaty of Versailles was signed, 
(c) the beer hall which witnessed his unsuccess- 
ful coup d’etat in 1923, (d) the former home 
of Emperor Wilhelm. 


10. It is not likely that Ambassador Grew’s 
outburst against Japanese conduct was in any 
way authorized by the State Department. 
True or false? 


11. The reason for the victories of Tam- 
many Hall (New York’s Democratic machine) 
in the last election was (a) the unpopularity 
of Mayor LaGuardia, (b) the fact that Tam- 
many had presidential endorsement, (c) that 
the Democratic party has no opposition in 
New York City, (d) the apathy of the elec- 
torate. 


12. Hal Roach and Mack Sennett were pio- 
neers in what industry? 


13. The principle of exempts the 
owners of a corporation from personal obliga- 
tion in case of the company’s failure, or from 
other responsibility regarding its debts. 


14. An art museum is nearing completion 
in Washington. Its construction was financed 
by, and it will hold the art treasures of, what 
late financier, secretary of the treasury, and 
ambassador to Great Britain? 


15. Dr. Gerhard Domagk of Germany re- 
cently received international recognition for 
having (a) developed sulfanilamide as a 
medicine, (b) found a way to manufacture 
chlorophyll, (c) cured Hitler’s throat disease, 
(b) been elected president of the International 
Red Cross. 

16. Who does Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace think should be elected president in 1940? 
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it is possible for a people to save too much. 
There is no use building new factories 
when the present ones cannot sell their 
goods. If we save too much during a 
depression, there is no place where we can 
invest our money profitably. So many 
people keep their money in the banks, and 
the banks keep it idle in their vaults. Since 
it does not get distributed in wages, we 
complain of a shortage of purchasing 
power. 


Who Saves Money? 


Not all of us put aside our money for a 
“rainy day.” As a matter of fact, very few 
of us do. A recent study in New York 
showed that working-class- families spent, 
on the average, $96 more during the year 
than they received. Two families out of 
three in Chicago with incomes under $1,000 
spent more than they earned. In each 
case, they made up the difference by buying 
on the installment plan, borrowing from 
friends or financial agencies, or by run- 
ning up bills. The half of America’s fam- 
ilies receiving less than $100 a month save 
nothing as a group. Those with moderate 
incomes save very little. Nearly all of 
the savings in the United States are set 
aside by the wealthy and moderately well- 
to-do. 


The Brookings Institution estimates, for 
example, that about 15 billion dollars was 
saved in 1929. Of this 15 billion, no less 
than 12 billion was set aside by the 10 
per cent of the population with incomes of 
over $5,000. Families receiving $20,000 
and upward a year actually saved half or 





(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 
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THE INCOME OF FAMILIES IN VARIOUS INCOME BRACKETS 


1. Perhaps the simplest and most direct 
way of increasing buying power would be 
for the government to give money to those 
who need it most. This was done as an 
emergency measure during the depression 
in the form of relief. There can be no 
question that this helped, for the people 
who received relief probably spent every 
cent of it. Simply by spending it they 
created jobs and kept the wheels of in- 
dustry going. 

There are two kinds of relief: home re- 
lief and work relief. In granting home 
relief, the federal or local government de- 
manded no work in return. It merely asked 
if a family was in need. No wealth was 
created in giving this kind of relief. But 
the giving of it helped keep our factories 
running. In the case of work relief— 
such as we have on the WPA—the govern- 
ment demands that the person receiving 
relief do something useful in 








return. Thus two birds are 
killed with one stone. The 
community gets the benefit of 
some useful work, while new 
purchasing power is created 
among the families who need it 
most. The work done in work- 
relief projects, however, is 
often not the most valuable 
kind of work. Relief workers 
rarely engage in producing 








(From a cartoon by Herblock in the Easton, [Pa.] 


more of their incomes, it was pointed out. 

It is clear, then, that the amount of 
money which we save will depend largely 
on what part of the nation’s income is in 
the hands of wealthy families. The more 
wealthy persons we have, the greater the 
amount of savings. Since the proportionate 
number of persons with high incomes in- 
creased steadily between 1900 and 1929, it 
is only natural that the amount of savings 
should also have increased during this 
period. Many economists see in this fact 
one of the main causes of the depression. 
But whether they are right or wrong in 
their analysis, it cannot be denied that 
purchasing power is affected by the relative 
number of wealthy persons. We have noted 
that families on relief and families with 
low incomes spend every cent of their 
income. They have to in order to live. 
Wealthy families spend much more for 
food, clothing, and other necessities than 
families of low or moderate incomes. But 
as they do not need to spend all their 
money in order to get these necessities, 
they usually save a considerable part of 
it. This accounts for our shortage in 
purchasing power. 


Remedies Suggested 


All sorts of remedies for this condition 
have been suggested. Every appeal for 
government funds has been defended as 
adding to the buying power of some group. 
But the solution is not so simple as many 
people would have us believe. Taking 
money away from one group of people in 
order to give it to another cannot help 
the country to any great extent. What we 
are interested in is some method by which 
people can be persuaded to produce more. 
For if we produce more, there will be more 
for everyone. 

Keeping this in mind, there are four 
possible ways of spreading purchasing 
power which deserve our attention: 


food, clothing, or other neces- 
sities because of fear of com- 
petition with private industry. 
Much of the work is “made-work.” Such 
efforts represent a waste of man power 
and are not a real solution of our problem. 


Express.) 


Prices and Wages 


2. Another way of increasing buying 
power among the low-income groups would 
be a general increase in wages. This plan 
has been repeatedly advocated by the 
American Federation of Labor. It was 
one of the basic ideas behind the NRA in 
the early days of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. The idea is an appealing one. A 
rise in wages, it is said, will increase the 
purchasing power of the workers and 
thereby bring about more production. In- 
creased production, in turn, would put 
more men to work and create still more 
buying power. 

The difficulty with this plan is that prices 
are closely linked with wages. Any in- 
crease in wages is usually passed on to 
the consumer in higher prices. Moreover, 
it is hard to persuade businessmen that 
high wages are a good policy. In fact, wage 
increases are rarely granted voluntarily. 
They are usually obtained only as a result 
of pressure from trade unions. And there 
are many sections of American industry 
where the unions are not yet strong. We 
can hardly afford to wait on the unions for 
a solution of the problem of purchasing 
power. 


3. After a two-year study, the Brookings 
Institution concluded that the most satis- 
factory approach to the problem lay in 
the maintenance of low prices. It did not 
suggest that all prices can be reduced. 
But where new machines have been in- 
troduced or a new technique adopted which 
cuts the costs of production, the Institute 
suggests that business should pass this 
saving on to the consumer rather than 
seek to increase profits. A cut in prices, 
it argues, would encourage people to buy 


more. And in the long run this would 
make for higher profits. But in the mean- 
time the increased demand for goods would 
keep our factories busy and give jobs to 
the unemployed. 

Perhaps the chief advantage of reducing 
prices rather than increasing wages may 
be found in the fact that all of us are 
consumers, while not all of us are wage 
earners. Farmers, white-collar workers, and 
professional men would gain by a cut in 
prices along with wage earners. It is true 
that the rich also are consumers, and a 
cut in prices to them would seem to work 
against the need for redistributing buying 
power. But it happens that the well-to-do 
really buy a very small part of our na- 
tional production. Families with incomes of 
less than $3,000 a year do half of the 
buying of the country as a whole. 


Taxation and Spending 


4. Still another way of distributing pur- 
chasing power may be found in a judicious 
combination of taxation and government 
spending. Only the fairly well-to-do pay 
income taxes. Some economists argue that 
if these taxes were increased and the money 
used for relief, social security, and public 
works, we could counteract the tendency 
of the well-to-do to save too much. The 
money would come mostly from persons 
who did not need it for necessary expenses. 
Much of it could be used for housing, roads, 
and other useful public works. And it 
would go to those who need it most. 
They could be counted on to spend all— 
or nearly all—on everyday necessities. 

No one knows for sure which of these 
four plans would work best—or whether 
some different approach would be still bet- 
ter. We only know that something will 
have to be done if jobs are to be found 
for the eight or nine million now unem- 
ployed. During the last few months we 
have heard a great deal about the pos- 
sibility that the war might bring us pros- 


perity. But the war will also bring us 
many economic headaches. Far safer would 
be the development of our huge home 
market. The American people can con- 
sume all that American industry can pos- 
sibly turn out. But in order to do so we 
must have a wider spread of purchasing 
power. It is one of our tasks during the 
next few years to find out how this can 
most safely and most effectively be done. 


Questions and References 


1. According to the Brookings Institution, 
how much money was saved in the United 
States in 1929? 

2. What class of the population makes the 
bulk of the savings in this country? 

3. What steps has the federal government 
taken during recent years to increase pur- 
chasing power among the masses? 

4. By what method would the American 
Federation of Labor increase purchasing 
power? What solution has the Brookings 
Institution advocated? 

5. How might taxation be used to effect 
a different distribution of the nation’s income? 


REFERENCES: (a) American Living Costs 
in the North and South. Current History, 
September 1939, p. 40. (b) Living on a Low 
Income, with Comment by Eight American 
Auditors. Survey Graphic, July 1939, pp. 
436-439. (c) Consumer Incomes in the 
United States. Current History, November 
1938, pp. 53-54. (d) Two pamphlets on the 
subject are “How We Spend Our Money” 
and “Your Income and Mine.” Both are 
published by the Public Affairs Committee, 
8 West 40th Street, New York City. 10 cents 
each. 








Answer Keys 




















Do You Keep Up With the News? 


1. (a); 2. rubber; 3. false; 4. true; 5. (b); 
6. a nickel; 7. Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, 
U‘S.N. retired; 8. false (he holds five cabinet 
portfolios); 9. (c); 10. false; 11. (d); 12. 
motion pictures; 13. limited liability; 14. 
Andrew Mellon; 15. (a); 16. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 
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Sergeant: 
uniform ?” 
Private (hoping for a new one): 
look at me—” 
Sergeant: “You'll do. Report tomorrow 
morning at 6:30 for coal shoveling.” 
—KENTISH MERCURY 


“Any of you men got a dirty 


“Yes, sir, 





“Does your girl know much about auto- 
mobiles ?” 

“No. She asked me if I cooled my car by 
stripping the gears.” —SELECTED 





“Did you know you had a pug nose?” 
“Yeah, but I can’t help it.” 

“Do pug noses run in your family ?” 

“Only in cold weather.”—Capprer’s WEEKLY 





Mother: 
it to me.” 

Jimmy (returning): “I couldn’t find a 
switch, ma, but here’s a rock you can throw 
at me.” —LABOR 


“Jimmy, find a switch and bring 





“Been fishing?” 

“Yep.” 

“Catch anything?” 

“A 150-pounder.” 

“Well, I pulled in a lamp, and believe it or 
not, it was still lit when I brought it up.” 

The other looked at him for a while, then 
said, “I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll take 
50 pounds off my fish, and you blow the light 
out on your lamp.” LIPPED 











It is clear that Hitler had to pay for 
Soviet cooperation by canceling his trip to 
the Ukraine. “Young man,” said Stalin in no 
uncertain terms, “go west.” 

—Brubaker in THe NEw YorRKER 





The father glared at his son. 
bite like that, 


“Another 
young man,” he said, “and 


you'll leave the table.” 
“Another bite like that,” agreed the son, 
“and I'll be finished.” 








“THIS IS THE ~~ MINE re SKINNED THAT 
CITY FELLER OUT O 
jonah IN COLLIER'S 





